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A MOORISH DEN. 

By Laura B. Starr. 

' N adapting Oriental art to modern furnishing and 
decorating, one is apt to be troubled with an em- 
barrassment of riches, so wonderful and delightful 
are the possibilities that present themselves. The 
question is what shall we reject, not what can we 
use, and this, in spite of the fact that the furniture 
in Eastern homes is of the scantiest description. 

We may adopt all the Oriental forms of beauty 
and design for decoration, but the conditions of 
life and climate differ so radically, that to serve us 
properly, they must be combined with our own 
modern inventions and utilitarian ideas. It is in 
this way that we get the best results. For instance, the beautifully 
chased and enameled brass and copper dishes are most effective as 
decorative adjuncts, but I fancy none of us would care always to make 
use of a copper bowl for drinking, or a brass plate for eating. 

Again the bed of the East, which consists of a mattress thrown 
upon the floor or carried to the housetop at night, and rolled up 
and set in a corner or closet during the day, would never suit the 
luxury-loving, nineteenth century Westerner, as a bed, but when we 
have placed the mattress on a set of springs, and made for it a per- 
manent home in the corner, we take to it with its nest of soft pillows 
immensely. 

The accompanying drawing shows a Moorish den, which illustrates 
my meaning perfectly. Here we have the comfort of the West combined 
with the art of the East in delightful fashion. The den is arranged in 
the parlor, its front extending across the whole width of the room. 
There is a door opening out of the den into the hall on one side, and we 
will arrange an Eastern window on the opposite side, which also 
will contain the fireplace. We have set a high thi-ee-fold screen in 
front of the opening and cant the sides so as to give more space within 
the den. The floor is raised above the level of that of the apartment 
by an ascent of three steps. This is in imitation of the leewan of a 
Moorish house ; leewan signifies a raised place to sit upon, and there is 
always one and sometimes two in each of the most important rooms in 
every Eastern house. The stairs are polished and rugs from Rabat 
cover the floor. 

We need not, as do the Orientals, slip off our shoes before stepping 
on to the leewan for the prayer— rugs are not sacred to us, and we have 
no fear of defiling them. The ceiling of the den is made of wood with 
carved beams, partially painted and further enriched with gilded deco- 
rations. Along one end of the dais is arranged a divan with cushions 
and pillows innumerable, covered with soft Oriental silks, making a 
lovely bit of color. 

Pots of growing palms, set in high incense burners, are placed at 
the end of the stairs. The cushioned seat and roomy armchair are up- 
holstered with the famihai saddle-bags, dark blue and crimson being 
the predominating colors. 

Shallow cupboards, with doors composed of Moorish fret- work, are 
let into the wall in several spaces, and are very decorative as well as 
convenient receptacles for all sorts of odds and ends. The wall panels 
are very ingenious, no two alike, and remind one of the geometrical 
figures seen in a kaleidoscope. 

Below the centre cupboard, about four feet from the stove, sup- 
ported by arches, is a shelf which the Orientals call soof-feh, and which 
they use for holding coffee-cups, perfuming vessels and other articles in 
daily use. We have utilized it by placing upon it a beautifully Damas- 
cend musket from Tetuan; it is inlaid with ivory and silver, carved and 
set with precious stones. 

Just along the level of the eye we have placed another shelf, run- 
ning all around the three sides of the room ; this has a low paling of 
turned spindles along the edge, making it a secure place for holding 
choice pottery, etc. Here we have set the antique water jugs of com- 
mon brown ware, but most artistic in shape, and various pieces of dark 
blue and gray Mooltan ware, some enameled and some plain; Taupire 
bowls of copper and silver mixed ; a cup from Cashmere, gold enameled, 
copper vessels chased in complicated design, all spoils of an Eastern 
trip. 

To make the illusion as complete as possible, we have set a Moorish 
window above the cushioned divan; the ornamental part of it is made 
of turned wooden lattice, and projects outward a foot and a half ; there 
is a fitted sash of glass, inside which can be removed when the weather 
will admit of it; this is like the windows of the hareem, which always 
have a sliding panel of close wooden trellis-work to cover the lower half 
of the sash, if not the whole of it. 



A small folding table of ebony holds the seenea, a worked brass tray 
containing the tea things. . If the mistress of the den wishes to intro- 
duce tea a la Morocco, she will put the requisite amount of leaves in 
the tea-pot, and then pour over it a small amount of hot water, which 
she will immediately pour off again ; this washing frees the tea from 
dust, or any foreign matter which by accident or design have become 
mixed up with it. After the first water has been drained off, sugar is 
put into the tea-pot — one lump for each cup desired—when the pot is 
filled with boiling water and allowed to stand for a few minutes. A 
more villianous concoction, to my mind, was never made. Milk, or 
cream, is not used in any case; freshly -gathered leaves of wild thyme, 
or verbena, are often added to give flavor to the beverage. 

The etiquette governing the drinking of tea among the Moors is 
very curious. The host invariably takes a little from the cup before 
offering it to his guest. The Grand Vizier Sid Musa went farther than 
this; he not only took asip before giving the cup, but he invariably took 
it again when half had been drunk and finished the remainder himself. 
This ceremony arises from the fact that killing by poisoned tea is a 
common mode of getting rid of a rival lover, or political antagonist. 
As in feudal Japan, a Samurai must leave his sword in charge of the 
servant at the outer gate, to prove that his visit was one of peace, so 
the Moorish host takes half of each cup of tea offered to hi? guests to 
show them they have no need to fear for their lives. 

Small polygonal tables and stools, arabesqued and painted in a 
variety of design and coloring, are set about the. room, convenient for 
holding tea-cups, books, or work. A Koran stand, which looks not un- 
like an elaborately- carved saw-horse, is made a receptacle for papers 
and magazines. One small stand holds the hooka, pipe, and another an 
Arabian coffee service. 

The Algerian fabrics, with wide horizontal stripes, which lend them- 
selves so admirably to light draperies, are used for window, panels and 
arch; these goods are free from the objections which attach to heavy 
material, for they are light in weight and color and do not exclude the 
air and sunshine, which at last the majority of people are coming to see 
are absolute necessities to health and well being. 

Oriental fans, curiously shaped, are used for decoration, and a pair 
of red Morocco leather cushions give a strong bit of color, which is so 
characteristic of the Orientals; there is a barbaric splendor and origin- 
ality about their decorations that appeal to the eye, and prevent that 
deadly dulness which is so often seen in our own country. These cush- 
ions are a little larger than the ordinary hassock and about half as 
deep; the top is made of triangular pieces of morocco, thickly em- 
broidered with floss silk in a variety of colors. When well stuffed with 
hair they are serviceable as pillows or foot-rests. The traveler in 
Algiers buys the leather cover only and fills it with hair or cotton. 

We must not forget an incense burner, or perfuming vessel, where 
frankinsence or bensoin may smoulder on the coals and load the air 
with delicious fragrance; one of the small tables or stools, which can be 
moved about to suit the occasion, will hold the brass dish admirably. 
The soft, subdued light which pervades the room where the shadows 
gather, comes from a large Moorish lamp, hung in the centre, and from 
two quaint lanterns suspended over the divans. The panels of the lan- 
terns are made of the lattice work, which forms the main decorative 
feature of the den, and the top is surmounted by a small cupola. 

A beautifully- carved teak- wood stand holds a coffee -set that is the 
envy of all beholders; there are two pots of chased brass, both tall and 
slim, but one much larger than the other. There are six cups of the 
same material, about the size and shape of an ordinary egg-cup ; these 
are cup- holders, into which the tiny porcelain cups are set. An Arab 
would require for a full set, ten of these and one much larger and 
handsomer for the master of the house, or a distinguished guest. In 
Vantine's bazaar in this city there are a great variety of these lovely 
coffee-sets; some are gilt silver filligree work, others of brass and cop- 
per, all most exquisitely wrought and decorated, in common with a 
thousand other Oriental objects. 

If the chatelaine who presides over this den wishes to vary the 
monotony of her entertainments, she may give her guests after-dinner 
coffee, made after the following directions, and feel certain that she is 
offering real Arabian hospitality. Preparing and pouring the coffee is 
an important part of the domestic economy of all Egyptian and Arabian 
households; it is usually the special duty of a favorite servant or hand- 
some slave. I will give the instructions verbatim, and leave each lady 
to modify them to suit her surroundings. 

The large coffee-pot, about two -thirds full of water, is placed close 
to the fire, where it becomes gradually warm while the other operations 
are in progress. Two or three handfuls of unroa steel coffee are in the 
meantime taken from the pretty cupboard in the wall close by, and 
carefully picked over, and then put into a large iron spoon or ladle and 
held over the glowing charcoal. 
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They crackle, redden and smoke a little, but are withdrawn long 
before they become charred or brown. They are then pounded in a 
mortar until they are coarsely broken, but not reduced to powder, as is 
the fashion among Westerners. The small coffee-pot is then half filled 
with boiling water from the larger one, and the coffee poured into it. 

A few aromatic seeds, or saffron, are added, and the process of boil- 
ing is not allowed to continue for more than five minutes, and is never 
allowed to be violent. There is a strainer in the spout of the coffee- 
pot made of the inner part of palm bark. In Arabia it is served very 
hot and without sugar, and the cups are never more than half filled. 

In Egypt and Syria it is made very sweet by the addition of sugar 
while boiling, and upon great occasions it is impregnated by the de 
licious fragrance of ambergris, which may be dissolved in the coffee 
pot, or the liquid may be poured upon a piece which is set in the bot- 



of the parlor or drawing-room by removing the large screen, and re- 
placing it by a small carved one of teak-wood inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl, and draping the curtains back a little. 

Here in this quaint corner we have transplanted the best of Moorish 
art, minus the dirt, fleas, etc., etc., which are necessary adjuncts when 
the same is enjoyed in the land of the Sultan. Here is a spot where 
both mind and body will find rest and refreshment, and by a little 
stretch of imagination we may easily fancy ourselves served by beauti 
ful slaves and lulled to rest by the sound of their sweet voices. 



DECORATIVE NOTE. 

)LAIN fabric is better suited to most decorative purposes than 
a figured one; there is more dignity about it, and the lines 
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Carved Oak Chimney Piece, with Dolphins, Tritons and Marine Deities. XIX Century Renaissance. From " Designs and 

Decorations." By Aldam Heaton. 



torn of the cup. Etiquette requires that but a single mouthful should 
be sipped, when the cup is returned to be refilled. 

Coffee and a pipe are offered to each visitor upon his arrival, after 
the fashion of pipes and tea in Japan. By the way, a rather curious fact is 
that the Moors are said to drink more tea in proportion than any other 
nation on the globe, and Corea, next door to China, uses very little real 
tea — it being too expensive for the masses — but the people make a bev- 
erage by infusing ginger in hot water. A tea is also made by some, of 
the dried leaves of hawthorn, but this is rather insipid. 

The arrangement of the tea may be varied according to the season 
or the exigencies of the occasion. By dropping the curtains which are 
hung behind the lattice under the shelf and drawing the screen closer, 
a separate room or cosey corner is arranged, which may be heated by 
burning charcoal in the bronze brasier. The den can be made a part 



of the drapery are more effective when unbroken by a pattern. 
The material, if for a mantel drapery, should be rather heavy, or look 
so ; and deep, rich tones— not, necessarily, very dark — are better than 
light ones. Corduroy, velveteen, velours, and plantation cloth are 
commended for the purpose. Of course there must be a board prepared 
that will fit over the top of the mantel shelf, and it should be covered 
smoothly with the stuff; then the drapery can be tacked to it according 
to design. 

The same arrangement of drapery would be pretty and suitable 
for a toilet table, for which all the pretty figured silks and crtpes can 
be used with happy results. For the toilet table a full flounce of white 
muslin or plain er6pe should first be hung all around, then the silk or 
other fabric draped over it. It will be found charmingly effective 
where a color or flower scheme is being carried out. 



